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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Shiter  Fund  propose  to  publish  from  time  to 
time  papers  that  rehite  to  the  education  of  tlie  colored  race.  These  papers 
are  designed  to  furnish  information  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  and  also  to  those  who  by  their  official  stations  are 
called  upon  to  act  or  to  advise  in  respect  to  the  care  of  such  institutions. 

The  Trustees  believe  that  the  experimental  period  in  the  education  of 
the  blacks  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Certain  principles  that  were  doubted  thirty 
years  ago  now  appear  to  be  generally  recognized  as  sound.  In  the  next 
thirty  years  better  systems  will  undoubtedly  prevail,  and  the  aid  of  the 
separate  States  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  freely  bestowed.  There  will 
also  be  abundant  room  for  continued  generosity  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  associations.  It  is  to  encourage  and  assist  the  workers  and  the  thinkers 
that  these  papers  will  be  published. 

Each  paper,  excepting  the  first  number  (made  up  chiefly  of  official  docu- 
ments), will  be  the  utterance  of  the  writer  whose  name  is  attached  to  it, 
the  Trustees  disclaiming  in  advance  all  responsibility  for  the  statement  of 
facts  and  opinions. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION. 

By  miss  ALICE  M.  BACON, 

of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Virginia. 


It  is  an  interesting  and  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times, 
that  an  Exposition  on  the  soil  of  the  old  Slave  States  and 
managed  by  Southern  white  men,  should  have  contained  the 
first  adequate  exhibit  ever  made  in  this  country  of  the  progress 
and  status  of  the  American  negro.  When  the  directors  of  the 
Cotton  States  Exposition  set  apart  one  building  on  the  grounds 
for  a  negro  exhibit,  and  invited  the  negroes  of  the  whole 
country  to  organize,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  they 
could  do,  it  was  a  formal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
negro  was  an  integral  part  of  the  South,  and  that  on  his 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization  depended  in  some  measure 
the  progress  of  the  section  that  the  Exposition  was  intended 
to  represent.  On  the  side  of  the  white  man  it  was  a  gracious 
and  a  friendly  act,  and  one  that  tended  to  promote  harmony 
between  the  two  races.  On  the  negro's  side,  it  was  a  test  of 
his  abilities  in  many  ways.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the 
desirability  of  such  a  test,  a  brief  review  is  necessary  of  the 
effect  upon  his  own  mental  attitude,  and  upon  that  of  the 
whites  North  and  South,  of  his  thirty  years  of  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

During  the  generation  that  has  elapsed  since  the  war,  the 
negro  question  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  phases.    When 
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the  (.•oinltat  \v;i.s  over,  and  the  "Yankee  si-hool-iua'anis" 
followeil  in  tlie  train  of  the  Northern  armies,  the  business  of 
edueatinti;  tlie  negroes  was  a  eontinuation  of  hostilities  against 
the  vanquished  Soutii,  and  was  so  regarded,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  both  sides.  Gradually,  however,  taet  and  friendli- 
ness on  one  side  were  met  by  cooler  and  less  prejudiced  views 
on  the  other,  and  the  character  of  the  work  changed.  Later, 
when  throughout  the  Southern  States  school  systems  providing 
for  the  education  of  whites  and  blacks  alike  were  established 
by  voluntary  taxation,  mainly  of  the  whites,  for  that  purpose, 
the  Northern  teachers  were  drawn  into  closer  touch  with  the 
Southern  school  managers  by  means  of  their  colored  pupils, 
who  were  the  only  colored  men  and  women  prepared  to  take 
the  places  thus  opened  for  teachers  in  the  colored  ])ublic  schools. 
In  the  meantime,  public  sentiment  in  the  North,  which  had 
been  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  high  enthusiasm  for  the  enslaved 
and  suffering  negro,  which  had  poured  forth  its  sympathy  as 
in  a  flood  to  the  refugee  and  the  "contraband,"  and  which 
had  apparently  expected  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  by 
the  immediate  elevation  of  the  negro  to  the  level  of  the  white 
man,  i)egan  to  grow  indifferent,  to  feel  that  the  negro's  pro- 
gress was  very  slow,  that  somehow  he  had  not  lived  up  to  his 
promises.  Renewal  of  friendly  relations  between  the  whites 
of  the  two  sections  tended  to  increase  this  feeling  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  negro  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  whites.  North- 
ern men  went  South  to  engage  in  business  enterprises,  and 
found  negro  labor  slow  and  imenterprising.  Travellers  looked 
out  of  their  car  windows  at  Southern  railway  stations  and  saw 
black  loafers  lounging  on  the  platform,  noticed  the  primitive 
agricultural  methods,  the  worn-out  farms,  the  girdled  trees  in 
the  gloomy  tracts  of  dying  forest,  the  log  cabins,  the  forlorn 
aspect  of  the  South  in  general,  and  concluded  that  the  negro 
was  hopeless,  incapable  of  progress,  if  not  actually  retrograding. 
Tlie  negroes  themselves  during  tliis  period  had  also  passed 
through  a  variety  of  experiences.  When  the  idea  of  freedom, 
with  its  mythical  "forty  acres  and  a  mule,"  first  came  to  the 
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slaves  as  an  actual  possibility  for  all,  the  word  freedom  meant 
to  the  mass  of  them  only  freedom  from  toil  and  equality  with 
the  white  man.  It  brought  little  or  no  thought  of  responsi- 
bility, of  added  duties  and  burdens.  The  refugees  who  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  lines  of  the  Northern  armies,  were  in  a  merely 
receptive  condition.  Freedom  was  a  state  long  yearned  for, 
long  prayed  for,  little  hoped  for,  but  one  of  which  the  slave 
knew  nearly  as  little  as  we  do  to-day  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  With  that  cheerful  confidence  which  belongs  to  their 
race,  they  trusted  implicitly,  first,  in  the  armies  that  had  freed 
them;  then,  in  the  teachers  who  taught  them  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  that  they  were  American  citizens,  and  the  equals  of 
the  whites  before  the  law ;  and,  third,  in  their  own  acquisitions 
of  knowledge  and  culture  obtained  in  the  first  few  years  of 
freedom,  and  so  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  their  elders 
who  had  never  learned  to  read.  And  so,  never  knowing  that 
the  culture,  and  freedom,  and  civilization  of  the  whites  was 
a  matter  more  of  inheritance  than  of  individual  acquisition, 
never  dreaming  that  books  alone  cannot  perfect  a  man  in 
civilization,  the  first  fruits  of  the  schools  established  for  the 
freedmen  went  forth  into  the  world  believing  that  all  that  was 
necessary  for  them  to  do  was  to  prove  that  they  could  acquire 
the  learning  of  the  white  man  and  all  doors  would  open  before 
them.  Disillusionment  followed.  Social  equality  was  no  nearer 
than  in  slavery  days,  political  equality  was  impossible,  intel- 
lectual equality,  even  when  shown,  was  seldom  acknowledged. 
The  white  man's  idea  of  the  negroes  in  the  mass,  removed 
from  African  barbarism  simply  by  a  few  hundred  years  of 
slavery,  could  not  be  seriously  modified  by  exceptional  instan- 
ces of  learning,  culture,  and  refinement.  Bitterness,  discourage- 
ment, and  frequent  demoralization  followed  this  disillusionment. 
The  cultivated  negroes,  far  from  showing  the  trusting  and 
cheerful  characteristics  that  belong  to  the  race,  were  too  often 
suspicious,  sore-headed,  and  untrustworthy  in  their  relations 
with  the  whites.  Race  prejudice  on  the  one  side  was  met 
by  suspicion  and  dislike  on  the  other.     And  so,  those  of  the 
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colored  people  who  apjiruaehetl  most  nearly  to  the  whites  in 
manner  of  thought  and  life,  were  most  widely  separated  from 
them  in  sympathy  and  in  actual  contact  as  well.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  make  the  statement  that  the  first  colored  men  and 
women  to  receive  a  thorough  education  after  the  war  came 
from  the  ranks  of  the  house  servants  and  skilled  laborers  who 
had,  by  reason  of  their  closer  contact  with  the  whites  during 
slavery,  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  culture  and  refinement. 
Their  places  were  supplied  in  the  families  from  which  they 
went  by  servants  of  less  intellectual  force,  and  who,  by  reason 
of  their  freedom,  were  less  amenable  to  the  thorough  indus- 
trial training  that  was  given  to  the  more  promising  of  the 
young  slaves.  The  fever  for  education  seized  all  the  brighter 
and  more  ambitious  of  the  colored  people  within  reach  of  the 
schools  so  widely  estiiblished  through  the  South,  and  left  the 
whites  with  only  the  duller,  the  less  ambitious,  the  more  igno- 
rant and  stupid  as  their  servants  and  laborers.  Thus  there 
came  to  be  less  and  less  of  contact  between  the  better  elements 
of  both  races,  and  the  whites  honestly  came  to  believe  that  the 
negroes  were  deteriorating,  while  the  better  class  of  negroes, 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  progress  made  by  their  race  in 
the  arts  of  civilization,  came  to  regard  the  attitude  of  the 
whites  as  inexcusably  prejudiced,  or  actually  dishonest. 

But  the  reaction  from  this  state  of  mind  had  actually  begun 
before  the  Atlanta  Exposition  by  its  friendly  act  hastened  it 
forward.  By  means  of  the  public  school  system,  the  Southern 
whites  had  been  gradually  brought  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  more  progressive  of  the  younger  generation  of  negroes. 
Through  the  i)ress  of  the  country,  through  the  census,  by 
means  of  pamphlets  and  literature  of  all  kinds,  North  and 
South,  white  and  black,  were  slowly  coming  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  As  schools,  not  only 
taught  and  managed,  but  supported  by  negroes,  grew  u])  in 
the  heart  of  the  South ;  as  accumulations  of  property  began 
among  the  colored  people;  as  banks  and  building  societies  and 
other  business  enterprises  came  into  notice  which  were  founded 
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and  honestly  managed  by  negroes,  many  of  the  old  ideas  of 
the  predestined  inferiority  of  the  race  were  set  aside.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hogey  which  had  so  long  haunted  the  South- 
ern whites,  the  fear  of  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  darker 
race,  was  completely  laid  by  the  Census  of  1890,  which  showed 
that  so  far  from  out-running  the  white  population,  the  negroes 
were  actually  diminishing  in  numbers  relative  to  the  whites. 
The  relief  experienced  on  this  score  undoubtedly  helped  to 
stimulate  a  more  friendly  feeling.  From  No.  5,  of  the  "Occa- 
sional Papers,"  I  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Curry  in  regard  to 
the  present  relations  of  the  races  in  the  South  : — 

"  It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  the  schools  for  negroes  do  not 
encounter  the  prejudices  that  were  too  common  a  few  years 
ago.  In  fact,  tliere  may  almost  be  said  to  be  coming  a  time 
when  soon  there  will  be  a  sustaining  public  opinion.  The 
struggle  of  man  to  throw  off  fetters  and  rise  into  true  man- 
hood and  save  souls  from  bondage  is  a  most  instructive  and 
thrilling  spectacle,  awakening  sympathetic  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  all  who  love  what  is  noble."  This  struggle,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  thirty  years  among  the  negroes,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  in  different  sections,  has  won  more 
and  more  of  sympathy,  or  at  least  of  tolerance,  from  the 
whites;  although  no  such  wide  expression  of  sympathy  was 
ever  given  to  the  negro  by  his  former  master,  as  that  which 
the  Cotton  States  Exposition  has  called  forth. 

My  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
effort  made  by  some  of  the  leaders  among  the  colored  people 
to  secure  for  their  race  a  separate  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Fair,  and  know  how,  when  that  enterprise  had  arrived  almost 
at  the  point  of  success,  it  was  defeated  through  the  opposition 
of  other  colored  leaders.  The  ground  upon  which  the  oppo- 
sition was  based,  was  the  ground  that  black  and  white  alike 
were  Americans,  and  sht)uld  be  willing  to  exhibit  the  products 
of  their  labor  and  skill  together  without  distinction  of  color. 
There  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  many  to  see  the  force  of 
this  argument.    By  these  it  was  claimed  that,  as  the  color  line 
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actunllv  dill  exist,  and  was  sharply  drawn  in  almost  all  the 
ordinarv  walks  of  life  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  it 
was  onlv  fair  to  take  advantat;e  of  this  disadvantage  and 
show  wliat  products  were  adiled  by  the  colored  people  to  our 
common  national  life. 

When  the  Cotton  States  Exposition  directors  offered  a  build- 
ing to  the  colored  people  of  the  country,  in  which  they  mitrht 
exhibit  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  although  the 
offer  was  accepted,  it  did  not  meet  with  that  warm  and  unani- 
mous support  from  all  quarters  that  would  have  insured  its 
complete  success.  Many  of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined 
colored  men  and  women  looked  upon  the  project  with  disfavor. 
They  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the  directors,  they  failed  to 
see  what  would  be  gained  by  the  exhibit,  they  feared  discrimi- 
nation against  negro  exhibitors,  they  did  not  see  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from  to  make  the  negro  building  a  suc- 
cess, and  they  dreaded  failure  as  a  worse  contingency  than  a 
total  refusal  of  the  opportunity.  In  the  face  of  obstacles  from 
their  own  people,  that  seemed  at  times  well-nigh  insuperable, 
the  negro  commissioners,  headed  by  their  chief,  ^Ir.  J.  Gar- 
land Penn,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  pushed  forward  the  work. 
The  Southern  States  were  districted  and  each  district  assigned 
to  a  special  commissioner.  Meetings  of  the  colored  people 
were  held  to  create  interest,  committees  were  appointed  to  raise 
money,  possible  exhibitors  were  written  to  and  encouraged,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  work  was  done  in  a  great  variety  of  direc- 
tions. The  difficulty  of  the  task  may  be  the  better  understood 
if  we  think  of  the  poverty  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ex- 
hibitors and  of  their  resources  in  this  particular  field  of  effort. 
The  getting  up  of  a  good  exhibit  of  work  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  doing  of  good  work  and  calls  for  many  different 
qualities.  Capital  and  ability  to  organize  are  the  two  qualifi- 
cations, without  which  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  can  hardly 
arrive  at  success.  Of  capital  the  negroes  have  little,  of  ability 
to  organize  and  co-operate  for  the  general  good  they  are  com- 
monly believed  to  have  even  less.     And  so,  when  the  exhibit 
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was  finally  brought  together  and  put  in  place,  and  when,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition  on  September  18th,  it  was  found 
that  the  negro  building  was  as  nearly  ready  for  visitors  as  any 
other  on  the  grounds,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  Building,  it  actually  meant  that  the  negro  com- 
missioners had  performed  a  task  of  unexampled  difficulty  in 
a  way  that  surprised  even  those  who  had  fully  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  negro  exhibit. 

Two  surprises  were  in  store  for  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who  assembled  in  Atlanta,  on  September  18th,  to  witness  the 
opening  of  the  great  Southern  Fair.  One  was  the  negro 
exhibit,  the  other  was  the  exhibit  of  the  negro.  For  the 
directors  of  the  Exposition,  in  their  anxiety  to  show  to  the 
world  that  the  negro  problem  is  no  longer  a  grisly  spectre, 
but  is  instead  a  mere  question  of  time  and  patience,  had  in- 
vited a  negro  representative  of  the  South  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  his  race  on  that  day,  and  their  choice  had  fallen  on  Booker 
T.  Washington,  founder  and  principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

Perhaps  it  has  not  been  given  to  any  other  man  to  do  as 
much  in  his  day  and  generation  toward  promoting  a  better 
feeling  between  the  two  races,  as  Booker  T.  Washington.  By 
means  of  the  remarkable  executive  ability  which  he  had  sliown 
in  the  administration  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  his 
great  industrial  school,  he  had  won  the  respect  of  all  men  for 
his  intellectual  powers.  By  his  extraordinary  tact  and  patience 
in  all  his  dealings  with  the  whites,  both  North  and  South,  he 
had  won  their  approval,  and,  by  his  simplicity,  his  modesty, 
and  his  unflinching  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  he  is  giving 
his  life,  he  had  secured  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  all 
who  had  fallen  under  his  personal  influence.  And  the  w'ork 
of  his  school,  in  strengthening  the  very  foundations  of  the 
civilization  which  the  negro  must  build,  if  he  would  survive ; 
his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  common  school,  the  farm, 
and  the  skilled  hand  must  be  the  widest  influences  in  the 
development  of  his  race,  appealed  to  that  love  of  practical, 
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comniou-seii.se  reasoning  which  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the 
American  people.  His  policy  of  always  taking  thankfully 
what  was  given  freely,  of  asking  no  more  of  those  about  him 
than  he  knew  would  be  readily  conceded,  of  making  no  griev- 
ances and  few  direct  issues,  and  of  settling  his  problems  one 
at  a  time,  and  only  with  those  directly  concerned  in  them,  had 
made  a  way  for  him  through  barriers  that  were  to  others  im- 
passable. 

This  invitation  from  the  Exposition  Directors  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  his  life  to  speak  for  his  whole  people  to  the 
whites  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast.  His  use  of  his  op- 
portunity was  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  talk  that  he 
gave  was  no  lofty  flight  of  oratory,  above  and  beyond  his 
daily  life  and  speech.  It  was  the  plain  every-day  doctrine 
that  he  had  been  teaching  for  years  to  his  own  people.  It 
was  the  solid  foundation  of  faith  on  which  his  very  practical 
work  was  built.  His  own  students  had  heard  the  same  elo- 
quence in  the  class-room.  They  had  gone  forth  under  its 
inspiration  to  do  good  work  in  the  dark  places  of  the  South  ; 
but  to  the  great  mass  of  his  hearers  it  was  new  light,  and  light 
that  drove  away  many  clouds  of  prejudice,  suspicion,  and  dislike. 
It  was  received  with  rapturous  applause,  it  received  unlimited 
praise  on  every  side,  and  it  did,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one 
thing  to  draw  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the  Fair  to  the 
exhibit  made  in  the  negro  building.  Because  of  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Negro  at  the  Exposition,  it  is  here  given  in  full. 


ADDRESS  BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  PRINCIPAL  OF  TUSKE- 
GEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE,  TUSKEGEE, 
ALABAMA,  AT  OPENING  OF  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION,  SEP- 
TEMBER   18,   1895. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
Citizens  : 

One-third  of  the  population  of  the  South  is  of  Negro  race. 
No  enterprise  seeking  the  material,  civil,  or  moral  welfare  of 
this  section  can  disregard  this  element  of  our  population  and 
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reach  the  highest  success.  I  but  convey  to  you,  Mr.  President 
and  Directors,  the  sentiment  of  the  masses  of  my  race,  when 
I  say  that  in  no  way  have  the  value  and  manhood  of  the 
American  Negro  been  more  fittingly  and  generously  recog- 
nized, than  by  the  managers  of  this  magnificent  Exposition  at 
every  stage  of  its  progress.  It  is  a  recognition  which  will  do 
more  to  cement  the  friendship  of  the  two  races  than  any  oc- 
currence since  the  dawn  of  our  freedom. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  opportunity  here  afforded  will  awaken 
among  us  a  new  era  of  industrial  progress.  Ignorant  and 
inexperienced,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  first  years  of  our 
new  life  we  began  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom ;  that  a 
seat  in  Congress  or  the  State  Legislature  was  more  sought  than 
real  estate  or  industrial  skill ;  that  the  political  convention  or 
stump  speaking  had  more  attractions  than  starting  a  dairy  farm 
or  truck  garden. 

A  ship  lost  at  sea  for  many  days  suddenly  sighted  a  friendly 
vessel.  From  the  mast  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  seen  the 
signal :  **  Water,  water,  we  die  of  thirst."  The  answer  from 
the  friendly  vessel  at  once  came  back,  "  Cast  down  your  bucket 
where  you  are."  A  second  time  the  signal,  '*  Water,  water, 
send  us  water,"  ran  up  from  the  distressed  vessel  and  was  an- 
swered, "  Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are,"  and  a  third 
and  fourth  signal  for  water  was  answered,  "  Cast  down  your 
bucket  where  you  are."  The  captain  of  the  distressed  vessel, 
at  last  heeding  the  injunction,  cast  down  his  bucket  and  it 
came  up  full  of  fresh,  sparkling  water  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  River.  To  those  of  my  race  who  depend  on  better- 
ing their  condition  in  a  foreign  land,  or  who  underestimate  the 
importance  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  Southern 
white  man  who  is  their  next  door  neighbor,  I  would  say  cast 
down  your  bucket  where  you  are,  cast  it  down  in  making 
friends,  in  every  manly  way,  of  the  people  of  all  races  by  whom 
we  are  surrounded.  Cast  it  down  in  agriculture,  in  mechanics, 
in  commerce,  in  domestic  service,  and  in  the  professions.  And 
in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever 
other  sins  the  South  may  be  called  upon  to  bear,  when  it 
comes  to  business  pure  and  simple  it  is  in  the  South  that  the 
negro  is  given  a  man's  chance  in  the  commercial  world ;  and 
in  nothing  is  this  Exposition  more  eloquent  than  in  emphasi- 
sing this  chance.  Our  greatest  danger  is,  that,  in  the  great 
leap  from  slavery  to  freedom,  we  may  overlook  the  fact  that 
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the  masses  of  us  are  to  live  by  the  productions  of  our  hands, 
and  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  shall  prosper  in  proportion 
as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glorify  common  labor  and  put 
brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occupations  of  life;  shall 
j)rospor  in  projwrtion  as  we  learn  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  superficial  tuid  the  substantial,  the  ornamental  gewgaws  of 
life  and  the  useful.  No  race  can  prosper  till  it  learns  that 
there  is  a^  much  dignity  in  tilling  a  field  as  in  writing  a  poem. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  life  we  must  begin  and  not  the  toj). 
Nor  should  we  permit  our  grievances  to  overshadow  our  oppor- 
tunities. 

To  tliose  of  the  white  race  who  look  to  the  incoming  of 
those  of  foreign  birth  and  strange  tongue  and  habits  for  the 
})rosperity  of  the  South,  were  I  permitted,  I  would  repeat 
what  I  say  to  my  own  race,  "  Cast  down  your  bucket  where 
you  are."  Cast  it  down  among  the  8,000,000  negroes  whose 
liabits  you  know,  whose  loyalty  and  love  you  have  tested  in 
days  when  to  have  proved  treacherous  meant  the  ruin  of  your 
firesides.  Cast  it  down  among  these  ])eople  who  have,  without 
strikes  and  labor  wars,  tilled  your  fields,  cleared  your  forests, 
buildeil  your  railroads  and  cities,  and  brought  forth  treasures 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  helj)ed  make  possible  this 
magnificent  representation  of  the  progress  of  the  South. 
Casting  down  your  bucket  among  my  people,  helping  and 
encouraging  them  as  you  are  doing  on  these  grounds,  and  to 
education  of  head,  hand,  and  heart,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  buy  your  surplus  land,  make  blossom  the  waste  places  in 
your  fields,  and  run  your  factories.  While  doing  this  you  can 
be  sure  in  the  future,  as  you  have  been  in  the  past,  that  you 
and  your  families  will  be  surrounded  by  the  most  patient, 
faithful,  law-abiding,  and  unresenttul  people  that  the  world 
has  seen.  As  we  have  proved  our  loyalty  to  you  in  the  past, 
in  nursing  your  children,  watching  by  the  sick  beds  of  your 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  often  following  them  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  to  their  graves,  so  in  the  future,  in  our  humble 
v/ay,  we  shall  stand  by  you  with  a  devotion  that  no  foreigner 
can  approach,  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  if  need  be,  in 
defense  of  yours;  interlacing  our  industrial,  commercial,  civil, 
and  religious  life  with  yours  in  a  way  that  shall  make  the 
interests  of  both  races  one.  In  all  things  that  are  purely 
social  we  ean  be  as  separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand 
in  all  things  essential  to  mutual  progress. 
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There  is  no  defense  or  security  for  any  of  us  except  in  the 
highest  intelligence  and  development  of  all.  If  anywhere 
there  are  efforts  tending  to  curtail  the  fullest  growth  of  the 
negro,  let  these  eiforts  be  turned  into  stimulating,  encouraging, 
and  making  him  the  most  useful  and  intelligent  citizen. 
Effort  or  means  so  invested  will  pay  a  thousand  per  cent, 
interest.  These  efforts  will  be  twice  blessed — "  blessing  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

There  is  no  escape,  through  law  of  man  or  God,  from  the 
inevitable : 

"  The  laws  of  chantteless  justice  bind 
Oppressor  witli  oppressed, 
And  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined 
We  march  to  fate  abreast." 

Nearly  sixteen  millions  of  hands  will  aid  you  pulling  the 
load  upwards,  or  they  will  pull  against  you  the  load  down- 
wards. We  shall  constitute  one-third  and  much  more  of  the 
ignorance  and  crime  of  the  South,  or  one-third  its  intelligence 
and  progress ;  we  shall  contribute  one-third  to  the  business 
and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  South,  or  we  shall  prove  a 
veritable  body  of  death,  stagnating,  depressing,  retarding 
every  effort  to  advance  the  body  politic. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Exposition :  As  we  present  to  you  our 
humble  effort  at  an  exhibition  of  our  progress,  you  must  not 
expect  over  much  ;  stai'ting  thirty  years  ago  with  ownership 
here  and  there  in  a  few  quilts  and  pumpkins  and  chickens, 
(gathered  from  miscellaneou.s  sources)  remember,  the  path  that 
has  led  us  from  these  to  the  invention  and  production  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  buggies,  steam  engines,  newspapers, 
books,  statuary,  carvings,  paintings,  the  management  of  drug 
stores  and  banks,  has  not  been  trodden  without  contact  with 
thorns  and  thistles.  While  we  take  pride  in  what  we  exhibit 
as  a  result  of  our  inde])endent  eftbrts,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
forget  that  our  part  in  this  exhibit  would  fall  far  short  of 
your  expectations  but  for  the  constant  help  that  has  come  to 
our  educational  life,  not  only  from  the  Southern  States,  but 
especially  from  Northern  philanthropists  who  have  made  their 
gifts  a  constant  stream  of  blessing  and  encouragement. 

The  wisest  among  my  race  understand  that  the  agitation  of 
questions  of  social  equality  is  the  extremest  folly,  and  that 
progress  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  that  will  come 
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to  US  must  be  tlie  result  of  severe  and  constant  strnggle,  rather 
than  of  artitieial  foreing.  No  race  that  has  anything  to  con- 
tribute to  tlie  markets  of  tlie  worKl  is  hnig  in  any  degree 
ostracized.  It  is  important  and  right  tliat  all  privileges  of 
the  law  be  ours,  but  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  we  be 
prepared  for  the  exercise  of  these  privileges.  The  opportunity 
to  earn  a  dollar  in  a  factory  just  now  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  the  o))pi)rt unity  to  spend  a  dollar  in  an  opera  house. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat,  tliat  nothing  in  thirty  years 
has  given  us  more  hope  and  encouragement  and  drawn  lis  so 
near  to  you  of  the  white  race  as  the  opportunity  offered  by 
this  Exposition ;  and  here  bending,  as  it  were,  over  the  altar 
that  represents  the  results  of  the  struggles  of  your  race  and 
mine,  both  starting  practically  empty-handed  three  decades 
ago,  I  pledge  that,  in  your  effort  to  work  out  the  great  and 
intricate  problem  which  God  has  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
South,  you  shall  have  at  all  times  the  patient,  sympathetic 
help  of  my  race.  Only  let  this  be  constantly  in  mind,  that 
while,  from  representations  in  these  buildings  of  the  products 
of  field,  of  forest,  of  mine,  of  factory,  letters  and  art,  much 
good  will  come, — yet,  far  above  and  beyond  material  benefit, 
will  be  that  higher  good,  that  let  us  pray  God  will  come,  in  a 
blotting  out  of  sectional  differences  and  racial  animosities  and 
suspicions,  and  in  a  determination,  even  in  the  remotest  corner, 
to  administer  absolute  justice  ;  in  a  willing  obedience  among 
all  classes  to  the  mandates  of  law,  and  a  spirit  that  will  tolerate 
nothing  but  the  highest  equity  in  the  enforcement  of  law. 
This,  this,  coupled  with  material  prosperity,  will  bring  into 
our  beloved  South  new  heaven  and  new  earth. 

Time  and  space  woidd  fail  me  were  I  to  undertake  any 
general  review  of  the  newsi)aper  comments  upon  this  speech, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received.  President  Cleve- 
land wrote  as  follows  to  the  orator  : — 

"  I  thank  you  with  much  enthusiasm  for  making  the 
address.  I  have  read  it  with  intense  interest,  and  I  think 
the  Exposition  would  be  fully  justified  if  it  did  not  do  more 
than  furnish  the  opportunity  for  its  delivery.  Your  words 
cannot  fail  to  delight  and  encourage  all  who  wish  well  for 
your  race ;  and  if  your  colored  fellow-citizens  do  not  from 
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your  utterances  gather  new  hope  and  form  new  determina- 
tions to  gain  every  valuable  advantage  oifered  them  by 
their  citizenship,  it  will  be  strange  indeed." 

At  first,  through  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  all 
styles  of  expression,  approval  loud  and  long  seemed  the  only 
note.  Later,  as  some  of  the  colored  people  read  it  over  at 
their  leisure,  when  they  observed  that  Mr.  Washington  had 
actually  stated  that  they  as  a  race  were  willing  to  wait  for 
social  equality,  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  after 
all  he  had  not  taken  an  unfair  means  by  which  to  gain  the 
approval  of  the  Southern  whites.  This  feeling  was  shared  to 
a  certain  extent  by  some  northern  workers  in  the  cause  of 
negro  education.  That  it  was  no  bid  for  favor,  but  merely 
the  honest  statement  of  Mr.  Washington's  lifelong  belief,  can 
not  perhaps  be  fully  understood  by  all  who  know  of  him  but 
do  not  know  him.  Enough  for  him  and  for  both  races  that 
by  his  clear  thought  and  incisive  speech  he  was  able  to  con- 
vince so  many  in  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour  that  the  final  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  negro  problem  was  well  under 
way,  and  to  bring  closer  together  than  ever  before  the  two 
factors  in  the  future  of  the  South. 

The  Negro  Building  on  the  Atlanta  Exposition  grounds 
was  in  itself  a  part  of  the  negro  exhibit.  The  contract  for 
the  building  was  awarded  by  the  exposition  directors  to  a 
negro  and  the  workmen  employed  by  him  were  all  negroes. 

Mr.  Penn,  the  chief  negro  commissioner,  had  organized  the 
colored  people  in  fifteen  different  states,  had  secured  from  each 
state  the  ]>romise  of  $3000,  to  be  raised  by  ten  people  thus 
organized,  and  had  stirred  up  a  vast  amount  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  So  far  as  their  means  would  allow  and  so  far  as 
the  people  understood  what  was  wanted,  the  great  majority 
were  in  favor  of  the  exhibit  and  did  their  best  to  contribute 
toward  its  success.  As  a  result  there  was  gathered  together 
in  one  building  a  collection  of  products  that  showed  in  a  way 
that  had  never  been  shown  before,  the  progress  made  since 
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slavery.  That  the  exhibit  showed  fully  either  the  present 
status  or  the  actual  progress  of  the  negro,  no  one  who  has 
seen  it  and  who  knows  in  any  detail  the  life  of  the  negroes  of 
to-day  would  be  willing  to  admit,  but  that  it  was  a  creditable 
display,  all  who  visited  it  were  ready  to  acknowledge.  A 
recent  trip  to  Washington  and  a  series  of  interviews  with  a 
number  of  the  most  cultivated  and  thoughtful  of  the  colored 
people  there,  who  had  attended  the  Exposition  either  as  visi- 
tors or  in  charge  of  exhibits,  elicited  much  information  as  to 
the  streny;th  and  weakness  of  the  exhibit.  All  were  convin- 
ced  that  its  strength  lay  mainly  in  its  educational  side, — that 
it  showed  too  great  a  preponderance  of  school  exhibits  and  of 
fancy  work.  On  the  other  hand  it  failed  to  show  the  indus- 
trial contribution  of  the  colored  people  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  AVhile  statistics  prove  that  the  negro  is  still  mainly 
an  agriculturist, — a  visit  to  the  Negro  Building  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  that  was  the  smallest  part  of  his  work. 
In  the  same  way,  the  present  status  of  the  negroes  in  the 
mechanic  arts  was  not  conspicuously  shown.  There  were 
large  exhibits  of  industrial  schools  but  there  were  few  of 
individual  exhibitors  or  business  firms.  And  yet  all  through 
the  south  to-day  there  are  skilled  negro  mechanics — black- 
smiths, wagon  makers,  builders,  workers  in  wood  and  metal, 
dress  makers,  tailors,  etc.,  who  are  doing  satisfactory  work 
and  earning  an  honest  and  comfortable  living,  but  who  could 
not  afford  to  send  exhibits  simply  for  the  good  of  the  race, 
and  who  could  not  by  any  means  make  an  exhibit  pay  as 
an  advertisement.  In  several  cases,  public  spirited  private 
exhibitors  were  rewarded  for  their  pains  by  the  sale  of  their 
entire  stock,  but  in  others  the  article  exhibited  was  a  sheer 
expense  to  the  person  who  sent  it  in,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  with  no  good  to  be  gained  any  more  personal  than 
the  general  welfare  of  the  race.  Few  white  business  men 
would  exhibit  on  such  terms,  and  the  failure  of  the  negro 
building  to  show  fully  the  industrial  relation  of  the  negro  to 
the  South  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  commis- 
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sioners  or  of  the  working  masses  who  kept  on  with  their  toil 
and  let  the  opportunity  for  display  slip  by  them. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  lacks  must  be  attributed  to  fail- 
ure to  co-operate.  Several  negro  artists  of  good  standing 
refused  to  allow  their  works  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  negro 
exhibit.  Negroes  living  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  is  less  discrimination  against  their  race  than  in  the  far 
South  were  in  many  cases  afraid  that  there  was  some  trick  or 
cheat  about  the  offer,  could  not  believe  that  a  negro  exhibition 
at  a  fair  in  the  heart  of  Georgia  devised  and  conducted  by 
southern  whites,  could  prove  to  be  anything  but  a  by-word 
and  a  laughing-stock ;  and  so  influence  that  might  have  been 
used  to  further  the  project  was  used  against  it,  and  made  those 
sections  in  which  the  opposition  was  strongest  appear  to  be 
far  behind  others  to  which  their  progress  was  at  least  equal. 
An  example  in  point  is  the  exhibit  from  North  Carolina,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  states,  so  far  as  its  colored  population 
is  concerned.  But  the  North  Carolina  commissioners  were  so 
seriously  hampered  by  the  opposition  that  developed  itself 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  state,  that  they  found  diffi- 
culty in  securing  anything  like  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  industrial,  agricultural  and  educational  progress  of  the 
negroes  there.  I  am  told  by  one  of  these  commissioners  that 
the  exhibit  sent  to  Atlanta  was  not  by  any  means  so  good  as 
that  shown  annually  at  the  State  colored  fair. 

Another  instance  is  the  city  of  Washington,  where  are 
gathered  to-day,  many  of  the  most  enlightened  colored  people 
of  the  country.  Their  exhibit  at  Atlanta  was  creditable,  but 
by  no  means  representative.  From  an  interview  with  Mr.  A. 
F.  Hilyer,  a  member  of  the  Washington  Commission,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Star  of  May  2nd,  1895,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  what  should  be  shown  at  the  fair. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  conditions  for  the  full  development  of 
the  colored  American  are  more  favorable  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  where  there 
are  any  considerable  number  of  them. 
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"The  public  schools  have  been  practically  under  their 
contml  for  a  cjuarter  of  a  century.  There  are  about  275 
colorttl  teai'lu'rs  with  an  army  of  some  12,000  colored  children 
sitting  before  them  every  day,  and  if  tiiese  children  have  not 
been  taught  those  trite  principles  which  are  sure  to  make  any 
people  strong  and  respected,  it  certainly  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  fault  of  the  white  people.  Many  colored  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  departments — the  great  work-shops  of  the  city. 
From  a  recent  statement  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Terrell,  tiie  well-known 
colored  attorney  of  this  city,  I  learn  that  in  1892  there  were 
in  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  2,400  colored 
clerks  and  employes,  drawing  an  aggregate  in  salaries  of 
$1,371,103.98  annually,  an  average  of  $572.48.  Ever  since 
the  war,  whenever  in  the  states  any  colored  person  exhibited 
special  mental  endowments,  he  was  the  one,  as  a"  rule,  who 
was  appointed  to  Washington.  This  process  of  selection  has 
assembled  here  some  of  the  brightest  minds  the  race  has  pro- 
duced. But,  mind  you,  I  say  only  'some,'  because  they  are 
not  all  here — I  would  be  sorry  i^  they  were  all  here. 

"  Washington  could  easily  lead  all  the  states  in  the  high 
character  of  its  exhibits.  I  know  that  we  have  the  material 
here.  Our  exhibit  should  excel  along  intellectual  lines,  along 
those  lines  where  the  intellect  and  skill  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  producing  results. 

"  What  have  we  to  exhibit  here,  since  this  is  not  a  commer- 
cial or  manufacturing  centre?  There  is  Howard  University, 
with  its  seven  departments,  especially  its  industrial  school ; 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  with  a  full  corps  of  surgeons,  trained 
nurses  and  ambulance  service  ready  to  attend  any  emergency 
case;  the  public  schools,  with  their  tine  and  creditable  exhibits 
of  art  work,  engineering,  woodwork  and  work  in  metals;  the 
various  private  and  charitable  industrial  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens. There  are  about  a  dozen  fine  large  churches,  several 
halls,  especially  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  M  street.  There 
are  about  800  colored  people  in  business,  mostly  small,  but 
some  of  them  are  creditable  indeed.  There  are  two  baidvs, 
two  building  associations,  a  life  insurance  company,  two  steam- 
boat comj)anies — one  of  them,  I  am  told,  has  paid  cash  for  its 
boat,  the  George  I^eary — all  owned  and  managed  entirely  by 
colored  people. 

"  There  are  about  200  colored  carpenters,  150  brick  masons, 
100  plasterers,  100  painters,  besides  representatives  in  almost 
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every  branch  of  business  carried  on  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Some  of  these  mechanics  are  the  equal  in  skill  and 
reliability  of  any  white  workmen.  They  can  construct  build- 
ings of  im])ortance  uniiided  by  white  workmen,  except  in  a 
few  unimportant  points.  Colored  contractors  and  builders 
have  erected  more  than  2000  houses  in  this  city  almost  entirely 
with  colored  labor.  Many  of  these  houses  are  of  the  higher 
order,  notably  so  those  of  Mr.  Meriwether  and  Daniel  Mur- 
ray. There  are  six  skillful  colored  dentists,  up  to  the  times ; 
twenty-seven  physicians  and  seventeen  lawyers.  'J'here  are 
eighty  churches,  some  of  them  very  fine  and  creditable.  Six- 
teen colored  families  live  in  residences  valued  above  $10,000; 
100  in  homes  valued  at  $5,000;  1,000,  above  $4,000;  wiiile 
the  total  number  owning  homes  exceeds  3,000,  and  the  total 
value  of  property  of  the  colored  peo])le  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  exceeds  $10,000,000.  Mr.  John  F.  Cook  thinks 
these  figures  are  easily  within  the  truth.  The  exact  figures 
are  not  obtainable. 

"  There  are  several  artists  who  will  make  an  exhibit  that 
will  be  creditable  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  and 
prove  that  colored  people  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  culture. 
Most  decidedly  I  think  we  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
put  out  best  foot  foremost.  The  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  be  upon  us." 

And  yet  the  Washington  exhibit,  when  it  finally  reached 
Atlanta  showed  little  or  nothing  of  the  educational  work 
being  done  in  that  city,  the  public  schools  were  entirely 
unrepresented,  the  Freedman's  Hospital  with  its  great  Train- 
ing-School  for  colored  nurses,  sent  nothing,  private  business 
firms  were  but  poorly  represented  and  the  Washington  exhibit 
resolved  itself  at  last  into  a  small  collection  of  creditable 
specimens  of  art  \vork  and  embroidery,  an  assortment  of 
photographs  of  the  principal  colored  churches  and  the  homes 
of  colored  citizens,  a  few  samples  of  mechanical  and  industrial 
work,  a  collection  of  inventions  by  colored  men  and  an  exhibit 
from  Howard  University.  The  colored  people  of  Washino-- 
ton  are  ready  to  co-operate,  as  they  did  not  co-operate  last 
summer,  toward  securing  a  better  and  more  representative 
exhibit,  should  the  opportunity  be  again  offered. 
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Piiralk'l  with  tlie  nogro  exhibit  on  the  groiiiids  and  perhaps 
greater  in  its  etleet  on  public  sentiment  than  the  mere  display 
of"  products,  was  the  succession  of  negro  congresses  and  days, 
which  attracted  numerous  visitors  of  both  races  and  showed  to 
all  the  best  side  of  negro  development.  Dr.  Grirake  of 
Washington,  one  of  the  leading  colored  ministers  of  that  city 
and  a  man  of  refined  and  scholarly  tastes,  writes  of  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
failed  to  endorse  it  at  the  start,  who  did  not  visit  it,  and 
whose  judgment  as  to  its  permanent  effect  for  good  is  still  in 
suspense. 

"To  my  mind,  the  best  result  of  the  exhibit  is  the  oppor- 
tunity that  it  afforded  Mr.  Booker  Washington  of  making 
his  admirable  address."  When  to  i\Ir.  Washington's  aj)peal 
for  industrial  opportunity,  we  add  Professor  Bowen's  plea  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  negro,  and  the  many  other  notable 
speeches  delivered  by  colored  men  of  education,  ability  and 
earnest  purpose,  before  mixed  audiences  of  the  two  races,  and 
scattered  broadcast  in  thousands  of  homes  by  means  of  full 
press  reports  in  the  leading  southern  papers  and  by  briefer 
report  and  comment  in  the  northern  periodicals,  it  seems  per- 
fectly safe  and  within  the  limits  of  truth  to  extend  Dr.  Grimke's 
conclusion  more  widely  and  to  say  that  one  of  the  best  results 
of  the  exposition  was  the  opportunity  offered  to  leading  negroes 
to  address  themselves  to  audiences  comprising  not  only  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race  and  section,  but  audiences  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  the  union  ;  an  op[)ortunity  that  had  never 
before  been  theirs.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  the  attitude  of  the  white  southern  press,  especially  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  toward  the  negro  exhibit  and  con- 
gresses. Throughout  the  Exposition  season  from  one  to  four 
columns  of  space  in  the  Constitution  were  devoted  almost 
daily  to  reports  on  this  particular  side  of  the  Fair,  and  the 
interest  in  the  negro  started  by  the  paper  at  this  time  seems  to 
be  still  kept  up,  for  in  the  issue  of  February  2,  1896,  we  find 
about  two  columns  devoted  to  an  article  on  the  well-to-do 
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colored  meu  of  Atlanta,  with  two  portraits  of  prominent 
colored  residents. 

A  summary  of  the  main  effects,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
observed  at  this  early  date,  of  those  months  of  effort  to  bring 
the  negro  and  his  progress  before  the  public  is  now  in  order. 

1.  The  I)riuging  togetiier  into  one  southern  city  with  the 
same  object  in  view  of  members  of  the  best  white  and  the 
best  colored  people  of  the  country,  both  Northern  and  South- 
ern, was  in  itself  a  benefit.  While  there  was  no  social  ming- 
ling of  the  two  races,  they  met  and  observed  each  other  on  the 
fair  grounds,  in  the  street  cars,  at  the  railway  stations,  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  in  their  walks  about  the  city  streets.  They 
shopped  in  the  saoje  stores,  they  looked  at  and  discussed  the 
same  exhibits  and  they  exchanged  ideas  now  and  then  as  they 
passed  each  other  that  produced  their  effect  on  both  sides. 
From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Douglas  of  Washington,  son 
of  the  well-known  colored  leader  Frederick  Douglas,  I  quote 
the  following  as  showing  the  effect  upon  one  mind,  and  from 
that  one  mind  upon  many  others,  of  this  contact  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  two  races. 

"All  things  considered,  our  people  made  no  mistake  in  going 
to  Atlanta.  Their  going  and  their  exhibit  was  an  object 
lesson  to  the  South,  and  to  those  people  of  the  North  who 
know  so  little  of  the  Negro  from  contact.  A  large  gathering 
of  well  dressed,  intelligent  and  well  behaved  colored  people, 
cannot  but  make  a  favorable  impression  among  those  who 
know  us  as  menials  in  rags  and  ignorance.  This  favorable 
impression  was  noticeable  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  treatment  in  public  conveyances  and  in  the  shops 
of  Atlanta.  I  entered  a  car  with  three  ladies,  and  three  white 
typical  "Georgia  Crackers"  gave  up  their  seats  and  invited 
these  ladies  to  sit  down.  I  went  with  Miss  Moten,  (Principal 
of  the  Washington  Colored  Normal  School)  to  a  shoe  store 
for  over-shoes,  and  though  many  white  persons  were  standing 
about  to  be  waited  upon,  she  was  immediately  waited  upon 
and  assisted  in  fitting  her  shoes — something  tiiat  some  of  our 
F  street  dealers  refuse  to  do.  Now  I  claim  that  our  going  to 
Georgia  in  such  numbers,  with  heads  erect,  acting  and  talking 
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like  tree  men  ami  women  had  uuicli  to  do  with  our  respectful 
treatment.  Staying  away  would  have  accomplished  nothing. 
Our  existence  am]  qualities  wouUl  have  been  unknown." 

"2.  Increased  respect  of  the  colored  ])eople  for  their  own 
abilities  as  a  race  grew  out  of  the  exhibit.  The  collection  in 
one  building,  and  the  orderly  grouping  of  a  great  variety  of 
work  done  by  negroes  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  most  en- 
lightened. To  the  ignorant  country  people  it  was  a  revelation. 
From  Mrs.  Bailey,  a  very  bright  woman  who  had  charge  of 
the  negro  inventors'  exliil)it  during  the  entire  Exposition,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  little  cook-book,  sold  in  the 
Negro  Building,  comes  the  following  story  of  what  the  exhibit 
was  to  some.  An  old  Aunty,  of  ninety  years'  or  thereabouts, 
came  sixty  miles  with  her  son  to  see  the  great  fair.  When  at 
last  she  stood  in  the  Negro  Building,  and  the  different  objects 
of  interest  were  pointed  out  to  her,  all  the  work  of  her  own 
people  whom  she  had  known  only  as  slaves  or  peons,  the  sight 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  just  stood  and  cried  for  joy. 
In  many  cases,  belief  that  the  exhibit  was  the  work  of  negroes 
was  only  arrived  at  after  a  period  of  entire  skepticism. 

But  those  who  went  awav  after  seeino^  and  believincj,  car- 
ried  with  them  a  new  incentive  to  industry,  a  new  hope 
for  the  future,  and  a  new  reason  for  bearing  patiently  present 
disadvantages  in  the  certainty  that  they  were  but  temporary 
and  could  be  overcome  by  effort.  This  effect  of  the  negro 
exhibit  was  greatly  increased  by  the  conferences  already 
referred  to. 

3.  The  negroes'  part  in  the  Fair  did  more  than  anything 
else  could  have  done  to  allay  the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the 
white  race,  particularly  of  the  Southern  whites,  win'ch  forms 
so  large  a  part  of  the  character  of  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  colored  people.  The  fear  of  discrimination,  the 
suspicion  of  some  covert  effort  to  insult  or  defraud  on  the  part 
of  the  white  man,  has  become  as  much  of  a  bogey  to  the 
educated  negro  as  the  dread  of  negro  domination  and  of  mis- 
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cegenation  is  to  some  southern  whites.  This  fear  has  produced 
in  many  cases  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  so  exaggerated  in  its 
character  that  its  victim  is  inclined  to  misinterpret  the  most 
innocent  actions  and  to  find  insult  or  injury  where  none  is 
meant.  It  was  with  delighted  surprise  that  many  such  suf- 
ferers discovered  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  take  a  trip 
into  the  far  South,  to  spend  days  in  the  heart  of  Georgia  and 
to  visit  stores  and  street  cars  and  places  of  interest,  without 
danger  to  their  self-respect,  or  other  discomforts  and  disabili- 
ties than  those  which  the  colored  man  or  woman  must  endure 
anywhere  in  this  country. 

4.  While  the  white  directors  of  the  Exposition  had  un- 
doubtedly believed  that  the  negroes  would  make  a  creditable 
showing  at  the  fair,  and  while  those  who  knew  the  colored 
people  best  were  rather  surprised  at  the  smallness  than  at  the 
completeness  of  their  exhibit,  the  Negro  Building  was  a  sur- 
prise and  an  education  on  the  race  question  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  white  visitors.  Perhaps  more  educational 
even  than  the  exhibits  themselves  were  the  exhibitors  in  charge 
of  the  buildings.  Intelligent,  well-dressed,  well-mannered 
young  men  and  women,  graduates  or  teachers  of  the  schools 
they  rej)resented,  founders  of  hospitals,  of  orphan  asylums,  of 
loan  associations,  inventors,  skilled  mechanics,  bankers,  etc., 
were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  south  and  were  ready  to 
answer  all  questions  in  regard  to  their  special  departments. 
One  white  man  looked  through  the  entire  building  coming 
back  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  and  was  heard  to 
remark  to  his  companion  as  he  departed  "  And  now,  let's  go 
to  that  nigger  building.  I  want  to  see  what  the  niggers  have 
got  to  show."  To  him  it  could  hardly  have  been  educational, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  visitors  were  intensely  interested, 
asked  questions  freely,  lingered  long  over  the  points  of  special 
interest  and  went  away  impressed  by  what  they  had  seen  and 
with  the  belief  that  the  colored  people  were  actually  making 
marked  progress.  This  impression  was  so  strong  and  practical 
that  the  negroes  in  the  country  districts  who  had  not  visited 
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tile  tail',  tuiniil  themselves  treated  with  an  unaccustomed  con- 
sideration anJ  respect  by  their  white  neighbors  who  had  been 
to  Atlanta. 

5.  To  those  whose  main  view  of"  all  matters  is  the  economic 
rather  than  the  moral  and  philanthroj)ic  one,  the  exposition 
proved  in  a  number  of  ways  that  race  discrimination  did  not 
j>ay.  The  various  shows  on  the  Midway  that  began  by 
tiauntiug  signs  either  to  attract  or  repel  negro  visitors,  took 
them  down  as  the  season  advanced.  The  necessity  of  bidding 
for  the  patronage  of  the  many  comfortable  and  well-to-do,  if 
not  wealthy,  colored  people  who  thronged  the  city,  brought 
home  to  every  manager  of  any  business  enterprise  the  ques- 
tion "  Can  I  afford  to  discriminate  against  the  negro  in  my 
business?"  Commerce  and  trade  have  always  proved  the 
great  peace-makers  in  this  self-seeking  old  world  of  ours. 
They  remove  and  obliterate  prejudices  and  barriers  that  our 
noblest  teaching,  our  most  eloquent  preaching  are  powerless 
to  affect,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Atlanta  Exposition  has  shown 
that  race  discrimination  is  expensive, — that  it  interferes  with 
business  and  lessens  profits,  it  has  helped  in  one  more 
direction  toward  the  establishment  of  a  better  feeling  between 
the  races. 

G.  In  regard  to  the  probable  permanence  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced, it  is  impossible  to  prophesy.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  the  human  mind  can  not,  by  learning  a  new  lesson, 
ludearn  all  the  old  misunderstandings  and  misapprehensions 
that  the  new  lesson  may  entirely  contradict.  Lesson  after  les- 
son is  required  to  work  the  new  idea  thoroughly  into  the 
belief  and  practice  of  the  pupil,  however  bright.  When  the 
class  is  made  up  of  a  public  containing  three  such  different 
elements  as  the  Northern  white  man,  the  Southern  white  man 
and  the  negro,  we  may  expect  that  the  lesson  will  need  fre- 
quent repetition. 

We  close  with  statements  from  some  of  the  pupils,  showing 
the  lesson,  so  far  as  learned  bv  each. 
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(Northern  White,  Editorial  from  the  N.  Y.  Outlook,  Jan. 
11th,  1896.) 

But,  aside  from  the  })urely  material  advantages,  the  Expo- 
sition has  profited  the  whole  South  in  a  fai^hion  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  long  felt.  Wise  management,  foresight  of  a 
sort  which  statesmen  might  envy,  led  the  Atlantaus  to  give  to 
the  colored  people  the  widest  possible  share  in  the  Exposition. 
Professor  Booker  T.  Wasiiington  spoke  for  his  race  on  the 
opening  day,  and  no  words  spoken  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  Exposition  produced  so  notable  an  effect  as  his.  A  South- 
ern audience  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and  the  Southern  press 
applauded  his  address  as  that  of  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  and 
of  pure  patriotism.  And  in  tiie  exhibits  gathered  in  the 
"  Negro  Buildiug  "  the  thoughtful  visitor  might  see  evidences 
of  tiie  aspirations  and  upward  striving  of  a  race  no  longer 
content  with  being  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

(Southeni  White,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dill,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
Richmond  Religious  Herald,  of  Feb.  13th,  1896.) 

At  the  Exposition  held  in  Atlanta,  tliere  was  no  exhibit  of 
more  interest  than  the  one  made  by  the  negro.  The  highest 
state  of  progress  in  arts  and  inventions  was  evidenced  by  the 
ample  space  of  the  negro  building  at  this  fair.  No  oppressed 
race  was  ever  known  to  make  such  progress.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  "  there  are  among  them  25,000  public  school 
teachers,  57  college  presidents,  500  theological  graduates,  and 
2,500  other  men  who  have  studied  for  one  or  two  years  in  some 
theological  seminary,  and  are  now  preaching,  400  physicians 
practising,  300  lawyers,  graduates  of  law  schools,  65  dentists, 
65  pharmacists.  There  are  200  newspapers  and  four  maga- 
zines edited  by  colored  men.  In  1892,  the  colored  people  con- 
tributed $300,000  for  education,  and  paid  taxes  on  property 
valued  at  |274,000,000.  One  hundred  books  on  poetry, 
biography,  religion,  science,  and  general  literature  have  been 
written  by  colored  men.  Four  banks  and  tliirty-seven  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  are  conducted  by  them."  We  see 
they  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  only  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  but  asjiire  to  places  of  trust  and  respecta- 
bility.    Booker  T.  Washington,  one  of  their  prominent  leaders 
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in  eiliication,  says :  "  There  is  no  defence  to  any  of  us  except 
in  the  highest  intelligence  and  development  of  all." 

(Negro,  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Gray,  in  charge  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity Exhibit  at  Atlanta,  in  The  Woman's  Era,  Boston, 
Feb.,  1896.) 

The  exhibition  of  the  Xcgro  at  Atlanta  has  done  much 
toward  t)pening  the  eyes  of"  the  world  as  to  the  capabilities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  race.  Many  who  opposed  the  exhibit 
at  first  are  now  frank  to  say  that  they  are  sorry  they  did  not 
lend  their  support.  The  people  and  the  press  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  this  worthy  effort.  It  serves  as 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  have  lost  hopes  of  the  Negro 
accomplishing  anything  in  this  country.  And  yet,  we  are  safe 
in  saying,  that  this  exhibit  did  not  consist  of  the  best  work 
done  by  the  race  nor  did  it  have  the  support  of  one-third  of 
the  infiuential  people  in  the  respective  sections. 

What  might  we  not  have  done  had  we  united  support? 

(Also,  Mr.  Harris  Barrett,  in  charge  for  two  mouths  of  the 
Hampton  Institute  Exhiljit  at  Atlanta,  in  Southern  Work- 
man, Hampton,  Va.  Feij.,  1896.) 

The  Xegro  Building  has  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  centres  of 
attraction.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  amount  of  good  has 
been  done  by  it.  It  has  given  the  colored  people  a  chance 
they  had  never  had  before  to  j)ut  before  the  country  some  of 
the  things  they  can  do.  It  has  shown  the  North,  in  a  small 
way,  that  the  millions  sent  down  South  for  the  education  of 
the  Negro  have  not  been  sent  in  vain.  It  has  shown  the 
South  that  the  Negro  is  more  than  he  is  ordinarily  shown  to 
be  in  the  newspaper  reports,  and  it  has  been  and  must  continue 
to  be  an  encouragement  and  stimulus  to  the  Negro  to  do  his  best. 


JOHN  MUKPHY  4  CO.,  PRINTEBS, 
BALTIMOBB. 
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